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SCHOLARSHIP. 


Reapine and writing are more artificial acquirements than 
the habit of drinking port-wine or whiskey-punch. Drinking 
intoxicating liquors has been one of the earliest and one of 
the most universal of artificial man’s artificial tricks: but 
reading and writing have required thousands of years to come 
to any decent state of perfection ; and even at this moment, 
taking all the world into consideration, the practice is any- 
thing but a universal one. 

We have said this in defiance of those Irish antiquaries 
who mention public libraries before the Flood ; and even in 
defiance of that man, who, we are assured, “ with profound 
erudition,’ gave a catalogue of Adam’s collection of books. 
Noah, also, it is as gravely affirmed, had an astronomical 
library on board the ark—though we doubt if it contained the 
“ Nautical Almanack.” We rather think that Noah became 
acquainted with the juice of the grape before he tasted much 
of the spirit of books. 

The artificial nature of reading and writing are evidenced by 
their history alone. Speech seems to be as unquestionably a 
part of man’s natural constitution as tongue, hands, head, or 
feet ; and therefore language, however much it may beimproved 
by art, is not itself an artificial acquirement. But the power 
of reducing language to a pictorial or written shape is tho- 
roughly artificial, and has been carried on from the rudest 
attempts to the most refined and elegant practice. That the 
first attempts at writing were efforts to make pictures is ge- 
nerally admitted ; while the manner and the materials of 
writing were at first clumsy and rude. Leaves, bark of trees, 
reeds, and skins of animals, were in use long before the mode 
of manufacturing the more delicate and ingenious material, 
paper, became known ; while the history of the art of writing 
exhibits the artist slowly groping his way from engraving on 
the hardest substances, such as metals, or even the rock itself, 
till he arrived at more facile methods, and the use of more 
perishable, and yet far easier preserved materials. 

If man started into existence (like the fabled Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter) with faculties able to appreciate instinc- 
tively all that the senses feel or perceive, and with a memory 
in which not an atom of experience or knowledge could be 
lost, reading and writing would be utterly useless to him. 
He had only to gaze at the stars, to learn all that thousands 
of years have been accumulating ; and he would have but to 
breathe the atmosphere, not only to feel its influence, but to 
learn its nature. Then, indeed, would he find, in another 
sense than that of Shakspeare’s, “sermons in stones,” and all 
the rest of it ; and Hamlet’s noble apostrophe would be but a 
prosaic description of our nature :—“ What a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in apprehen- 
sion how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon 
of animals! ” 

This “ paragon of animals” is, however, but a poor crea- 
ture, per se, or by itself. From the infant “mewling and 
puking in its nurse’s arms,” onwards to the “lean and slip- 
pered pantaloon,” it has everything to get, and everything to 
learn. We come into the world with a scream, like a crowing 


cock, ready to do battle with all around, and yet we have to 
be swathed, swaddled, dandled, fed, cleaned, watched, and 
carried ; we have to learn that fire burns and water drowns ; 
we have to learn that mutton-broth and pease-soup have dif- 
ferent tastes; and we have even to learn the road to our 
mouths. Nature, indeed, keeps the infant from starving, by 
teaching it instinctively to cling to the mother’s breast : but 
almost everything else we have to /earn. Man is an animal 
peculiarly intended for education ; and it is only by education 
he becomes the “ paragon of animals.” 

Now, as every man must be educated for himself, the object 
of education is to pour into his mind as much of the accumu- 
lated experience of the past as it is possible to give him. 
This could be accomplished without the aid of reading and 
writing, if—we could do without them. If our understand- 
ings retained at once all impressions and facts ; if all that our 
fathers had acquired could be handed down orally to their 
| sons, without the risk of loss, diminution, or destruction ; if 
| fine thoughts, when uttered by the voice, became imperishable 
| by reaching the ears—then we could do without reading and 
writing. Our if has been realised to a large extent in the 
earlier history of the world. As blind men, by the loss of 
one sense, have generally their other senses rendered more 
acute, so the memory of man, when compelled to exert itself, 
accomplishes that which it cannot do when it leans on artifi- 
cial aid. Thus have been preserved the poems of Homer, and 
much of the literature and traditions of nations. But without 
the aid of all-preserving writing, the world would have been 
an intellectual blank, so far as the higher and nobler purposes 
of intellect are concerned. 

The first uses of writing were “sacred ”—that is, writing 
was consecrated to the preservation of religious ideas and 
truths before it became common for other purposes. The 
Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindus, claim a remote anti- 
quity ; the compounded word “ Hieroglyphics” (‘sacred 
engravings ”) explains itself, or rather gives us to understand 
the uses to which this pictorial writing was applied by the 
Egyptian priests; and the Tables of the Law, written on 
stone, testify to the fact that in very primitive times men 
committed what they considered most precious to the care of 
what was deemed most durable. Thus the ability to write, 
and the capacity to read what was written, were early associ- 
ated with supernatural ideas : for if writing was chiefly em- 
ployed to preserve the laws of God, and the declarations of 
his pleasure, he who could read what was written stood in the 
light of an interpreter of the will of Heaven. No wonder, 
therefore, that he who could use the spade and handle the 
sword bowed with veneration before the man who could read 
and write ; for he saw in such a man one who held, as it were, 
the keys of the invisible kingdom in his hand. 

We fear that our readers will think that we are “drawing 
out the thread of our verbosity finer than the staple of our 
argument,” else would we try to point out how the “art” 
of reading and writing has run a parallel course during the 
Christian era to what it did in its origin and progress. When 
the literature of Greece and Rome was buried by the barba- 
rian irruptions, which finally broke up the Roman empire, 
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monks, indeed, were unconscious of the services they were 
performing for posterity, or the injuries they were inflicting ; 
too often have they washed out the writing from a record, 
effacing, perhaps, the words of Euripides or Cicero, to replace 
them by the stupidities of some monkish legend, or some 
penitential psalm. Still they preserved the power, and main- 
tained the use, of reading and writing, at a period when war, 
violence, disorder, and all the evils of barbarism, seemed 
likely to blot out the very knowledge of the art. The art 
became associated with religion, and that almost exclusively ; 
—from the ranks of the priesthood came scholars, teachers, 
lawyers, judges; all who had anything to do with the more 
intellectual functions of the human mind belonged to a privi- 
leged or consecrated class ; and the city “clerk,” who, at 
50/. a-year, reckons the profit and loss on his master’s thou- 
sands, bears, in his professional title, the recollection of its 
ecclesiastical origin. Clerk is still a law term to designate a 
clergyman, though anciently the word was confined to those 
in holy orders. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the mind of Europe 
burst its shell. “Learning,” as it was called, began to be 
universally honoured, and a great desire pervaded the higher 
classes to know something more than the handling of shield 
and sword, or how most gracefully to set lance in rest. Mo- 
dern science had scarcely begun to dawn ; and therefore the 
awakening European intellect had nothing but classical litera- 
ture to turn to, which was thought worth its energies. The 
poets and orators of Greece and Rome began to live anew ; 
they breathed the spirit of life into the dry bones ; and these 
began to stand on their feet, and appeared “an exceeding great 
army.” This was the springtime of universities ; particular 
places became noted as possessing renowned teachers, and thi- 
ther flocked the youth of Europe to be taught ; and the univer- 
sities of Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, &c. enjoyed a European 
fame. The honour which now began to be accorded to learning 
led to great privileges being bestowed on these associations ; 
but as scholars increased in numbers, the privileges were 
abused, and the objects of these associations were perverted, 
the means being mistaken for the end. Often, in these days, 
have the streets of Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge streamed 
with blood, while the war-cry of “Gown, gown!” “ Town, 
town!” arrayed students and citizens in mortal strife. It 
was also the age of pedantry ; the babble-tongue age; the 
age of foolish rhetoric and false logic : words were substituted 
for ideas; a knowledge of the words of the Greek language 
was put in place of a knowledge of the mind, and meaning, 
and glorious thoughts of the Greek writers ; and the pedant 
was in his glory when, like Shakspeare’s Holofernes, he 
caught his companion tripping, and could scream out, “I 
smell false Latin!” This perversion has come down even to 
our own day ; and education is not yet emancipated from its 
thraldom to words, and its ignorance of realities. 

Our engraving represents a “Scholar of the Middle Ages ;” 
one of those gay gallants, who, though they learned little them- 
selves, contributed to make learning fashionable. He belongs 
to the race who thought that Captain Sword and Captain Pen 
should shake hands, and be good friends, instead of standing 
aloof, scorning and scowling. _We owe these troublesome 





gentlemen something ; for they certainly helped to rescue 
reading, and writing, and books, from the imputation of being 
mere monkish practices, suited for the gloom of the cloister, 
and quite unfitted for the gaiety of life. Our great and grand 
“ master of sentences,” Shakspeare, describes our friend ex- 
actly :—“ He plays o’ the viol-de-gambo, and speaks three or 
four languages, word for word, without book, and hath all the 
good gifts of nature.” Now, though these “good gifts of 
nature” frequently did no more for their possessor than to make 
him conceited, pedantic, and impertinent, without enlarging 
his mind or inspiring him with a single profound thought, the 
display of his acquirements acted on the rude and boisterous 
men of the age, who had hitherto despised study and learning; 
it made all the Sir Andrew Aguecheeks to cry out, “I would 
I had bestowed that time in the tongues, that I have in fenc- 
ing, dancing, and bear-baiting. O, had I but followed the 
arts!” 

The numbers of the students who flocked to the renowned 
universities, in the earlier periods of their existence, are 
reckoned by thousands ; in Paris, they are said, in the reign 
of Charles VI., to have amounted to thirty thousand ; and 
the same number (thirty thousand) is given by Wood, in his 
Annals, as the number of students who frequented Oxford in 
the reign of Henry II{. These large numbers must, how- 
ever, be taken as signifying, not exact numbers, but great 
numbers ; they merely show how fashionable “ education” 
had become. In Paris, under the shelter of their privileges, 
they perpetually disturbed the peace of the city, committing, 
it is said, “a thousand disorders.” But the annals of any 
university-town are full of the same matter; hot-headed 
youths, in the turbulent time of life, can hardly be gathered 
together, without outbreaks of fun, folly, extravagance, and 
absurdity ; the nature of the creature is the same, though the 
manner of his exhibitions may vary; and he, who in the 
middle ages flung down his book, drew his sword, and slashed 
away at the heads of the peaceful citizens, is now obliged to 
content himself with running a steeple-chase, or overturning 
the stall of a poor apple-woman ! 

It is a circumstance often remarked, and sometimes regret- 
ted, that ancient classical scholarship has been for a long time 
on the decline, in Europe in general, and in this country in 
particular. The spirit of Salmasius and the Scaligers, who 
never heard of an event but it suggested some comparison 
drawn from Greece or Rome—never discussed an idea with- 
out taking every argument and analogy from the writers of 
old times—this spirit is gone for ever. What wonder? For 
them all the knowledge of the human race was confined 
within the limits of the classical library ; all the history they 
cared to learn was there, for no learned man then troubled 
himself with the barbarities of the middle ages: and as for 
science, metaphysics, politics, there was not a vestige else- 
where. Philosophy and poetry were to be found in the native 
tongues ; but the writers were few, and mostly disregarded in 
the comparison. Petrarch would not believe—so strong at 
the time was prejudice—that any modern work, not written 
in Latin, could stand the test of time! and this, more than 
his real judgment, was what led him to prefer his almost- 


forgotten Lativ poems to his immortal sonnets. 
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But in the present day, when but a very small part of in- 
dispensable knowledge is to be found in the writings of 
antiquity—when history and philosophy are increasing at a 
rate so rapid as to render the prospects of posterity quite 
alarming, who would expect a Salmasius redivivus ? Take 
all the knowledge on various subjects which any man of 
common information possesses, and exchange it, particle by 
particle, for equivalent knowledge in Greek and Latin, and 
thousands would beat the old scholars;—a hundred years 
hence, people will find it a difficult matter to know much of 
anything. 





THE LIONESS AND HER HUSBAND.* 


Jutes DERNAN was a quiet young man, of simple and virtuous 
habits. Master of his actions and his fortune at nineteen, he lived 
almost in retirement, and became remarkable for his exemplary 
conduct. In vain his best friends tried to seduce him into the 
flowery path of pleasure; Jules was proof against all their entice- 
ments, not through a natural energy of character, but because he 
was unwilling to risk the enjoyment of his domestic circle for the 
pleasures of fashionable life. At twenty-five, he married for love 
Malle. Camilla De Bussy, a young lady who had just left school, 
and who, in addition to a charming person and accomplished 
mind, brought him a portion of one hundred thousand francs. 
Jules was much richer than his wife, his annual income being 
fifteen thousand francs ; and he had in prospective the property of 
a rich uncle resident in Martinique. 

Before the honeymoon was over, Jules received a pressing letter 
of invitation from his uncle. ‘‘ I am stricken in years,” wrote the 
excellent relative, ‘‘and feel that I have not long to live ; but 
before I die I wish to know my heir. Come therefore, my dear 
nephew, and close your mother’s brother’s eyes. My fortune will 
be the price of your obedience.” 

To quit an adored wife, and undertake a long sea-voyage three 
weeks after his wedding, was a sore trial for poor Jules, who so 
loved ease and quiet at home. But his uncle was possessed of forty 
thousand francs a year, a fortune not to be sacrificed for the sake 
of avoiding a few months of inconvenience. If, however, Jules 
had only consulted his own inclination, he would have staid in 
Paris. He considered that he was rich enough to refrain from risk- 
ing his happiness in the pursuit of wealth. The world urfortunately 
was not ofhis opinion, and would not have scrupled to blame him 
for indolence and undutiful conduct. Besides, if he were not ambi- 
tious on his own account, had he not a wife to study? On his 
return, he would have it in his power to surround Camilla with 
every luxury, and although her character was not yet formed, it 
required no second-sight to foresee that she would be fond of 
wealth and the distinction it confers. Mme. Dernan already gave 
indications of great firmness and resolution. She proposed to 
accompany her husband to Martinique ; but to this Jules would 
not consent, being unwilling to expose her delicate frame to the 
dangers of a sea-voyage, and an indefinite residence in an unhealthy 
climate. 

Alone and in sorrowful mood Jules departed, and after a safe 
and speedy voyage received a hearty welcome from his uncle. The 
old colonist testified the utmost joy at his nephew’s arrival; and 
after having shown him his estate, and made him acquainted with 
his presperous circumstances, he added, ‘‘ All this is yours on con- 
dition that you do not leave me during the few years I have to 
live.” 





* Translation from the French. 





Observing that Jules did not seem to relish the proposal, the 
old man continued, ‘‘ Can you be fearful of having to make a long 
stay here? My physician only gives me four months to live, at 
the very utmost ; methinks four months are not too much to ask 
for a million of francs. Perhaps you regret the absence of your 
wife—yet a long life of happiness is before you both. She writes 
that she is wretched apart from you—and she would be to blame 
were it otherwise. But to soften the pangs of absence, tell her in 
your letters your riches in store. Let her amuse herself, and deny 
herself nothing; send her these thirty thousand francs from me, 
and tell her to console herself with the reflection that you will soon 
return, to make her the richest lady in Paris.’’ 

Generosity was the old man’s foible, but, like most rich Creoles, 
he was tyrannical and capricious. Jules became his victim; un- 
willing to lose the fruits of his voyage, he determined to remain, in 
hopes that four months would liberate him. But the apothecary 
set at nought the physician’s prophesy, by keeping the patient 
lingering month after month, and driving off his last day as long 
as possible. 

At last, after three years’ torment, Jules inherited the property 
that had cost him so dear. Having sold the estate considerably 
under its value, Jules embarked for France; and in less than 
twenty-four hours after the ship anchored in Havre the alien 
knocked at the door of the mansion his lady had taken during his 
absence—a charming little hotel situate near the Champs Elysées. 

Jules had desired his wife to engage an establishment suitable to 
their fortune; and he rejoiced to see how anxiously every prepa- 
ration had been made to give him a fitting reception. The porter 
who opened the door did not know him ; but on learning that the 
stranger was his master, he became all obsequiousness, rang for 
attendance, and bade the footman who answered conduct M. 
Dernan to the drawing-room. ‘‘ My lady did not expect you so 
soon,’ he added, * and has just gone to take an airing, attended 
by Tom.” 

‘* How unfortunate !’’ thought Jules. ‘Do you know which 
way she is gone?” 

‘* No, monsieur. Most likely James, my lady’s valet, can 
tell.”’ 

Jules was not a little surprised at finding that his wife had a 
valet, English servants, and rode out on horseback. ‘ Parisian 
manners,”’ thought he, ‘‘ must have undergone a complete revo- 
lution during the last three years ! ” 

His observations in the hour that elapsed before his wife’s return 
increased his astonishment. Suddenly the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
in the paved court-yard attracted his attention; and he beheld 
Camilla gracefully quit her saddle, and enter the hotel, accompa- 
nied by two other ladies in riding-habits and jockey-caps, and 
three Parisian dandies in top-boots, with spurs and Newmarket 
coats. When Jules would have rushed into her arms, she offered 
him her hand with a négligé air, and introduced him to her com- 
panions as—her husband. 

** Jules,’ said Madame Dernan to her astonished husband, on 
their way to the drawing-room, ‘‘ you will be one of us, of course. 
We dine at the Café de Paris. I entrust these ladies to you while 
I attend to my toilette.”” 

‘* Dearest Camilla,” whispered Jules, ‘‘ you surely cannot mean 
to dine out to-day ? ” 

‘« T have promised, Jules, and therefore there is no alternative.” 

‘* But surely my unexpected arrival—”’ ‘ 

‘* Will add another welcome guest to our party,” interrupted 
his lady. ‘‘ We shall have a delightful evening! Besides, I ean- 
not entertain you at home. There is nothing in the house, and I 
have given my cook a holiday.’”’ 
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Madan:e Dernan left Jules confounded with his singular and 
unexpected reception. Was this his welcome after a three years’ 
absence? He thought he was inadream. The two ladies and 
three gentlemen carried on a conversation in which he only now 
and then uttered a monosyllable ; had he been ever so talkative he 
could not have joined in it, for the topics were utterly unknown to 
him. The various fashionable sports of the day—steeple-chasing, 
horse-racing, and coursing, were all discussed ; and the discourse 
was moreover interlarded with a strange jargon of mispronounced 
and misapplied vulgar English expressions ; so that Jules, igno- 
rant of English, began to think that, during his long residence 
abroad, he had forgotten his native French. Upon her return in 





depart, and her haste to leave the theatre delighted Jules ; as their 
carriage drove home, however, she informed him that it was not 
etiquette for a fashionable lady to remain till the finale. 

He was too happy to be at last at home, and alone with his 
wife, to remonstrate that night, and he deferred his intended ex- 
postulation till the next day. Such delays are always dangerous— 
Jules’s was fatal. On the morrow Madame Dernan had regained 
such an ascendancy over her husband as enabled her to receive his 
recriminations with perfect self-possession. ‘* My dear Jules,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘ my habits are those of all elegant and fashionable 
Parisian ladies of fortune. I ride on horseback; I drink cham- 
pagne ; I goto the opera; I attend the race-course ; I bet, I play; 


an elegant but fantastic and rather unfeminine dinner-dress, | and, without ceremony, receive half-a-dozen lions of my most 
Camilla approached her husband, and again cordially shaking his | intimate acquaintance: the usages of fashionable society require 
hand, said, “ The baroness’s carriage is at the door. While the | no less. You complain of the coldness and singularity of your 
Indies quit their riding-habits, let us take a drive with these gen- | 


tlemen. We have, however, not much time to spare; for I must | 


be at the opera in time for the duet in the second act.’’ 

““ What, are we going to the opera this evening ?”’ inquired 
Jules. 

** Where else should we go ?” replied his lady with an enchant- 
ing smile. 

This rejoinder made all remonstrance impossible, and Jules had 
no alternative but to takea seat in the barouche. ‘* How forgetful 
I am!” said Camilla. ‘‘I presented you to my friends, but 
neglected to introduce them to you. Know M. the Baron De 
Sorant, M. Alfred De Courcy, and M. Beauvallier, three of our 
most distinguished lions. The two ladies who will shortly rejoin 
us are Madame De Sorant and her sister, Madame Vambat.”’ 

Jules was on thorns, and bowed to his wife’s friends with a very 
ill grace. Observing his chagrin and embarrassment, his lady 
made every effort to amuse him—nor was she unsuccessful. A 
few witty and well-placed remarks restored the poor husband’s 
spirits and habitual bonhomie. Three years of hope deferred had 
made him wonderfully patient, and he easily resigned himself to a 
few hours’ longer endurance. 

Seasoned with witty sallies from all the guests, the repast 
at the Café de Paris went off with great éclat. Jules admired his 
wife, whose mind and person were wonderfully improved. ‘I 
always to!d her to amuse herself and enjoy life,” he argued, ‘‘ and 
ought not to wonder at finding her indulging in pleasures that have 
come into fashion during my absence.” 

Jules’ reflections took a more gloomy turn when he saw how 
very familiarly Madame Dernan treated her elegant guests, and 
frightful suspicions arose in his mind. ‘ Young and lovely,’’ he 
soliloquised, ‘‘ and with no more powerful protection than that of 
an old aunt, I have been mad to expose her to so many dangers for 
three years.” At the time of his departure, Camilla was so de- 
votedly attached to him, so modest, so timid, so reserved, that 
Jules, notwithstanding his despondency, had departed with the 
utmost confidence. But now the extraordinary metamorphosis 
revealed to the agitated husband the extent of the danger to which 
he had so incautiously exposed his young and lovely wife. *‘ Who 
shall say,” said he to himself, ‘‘that one of these young men 
whom she calls ‘ ions’ has not usurped my place in her heart ?— 
Oh, uncle, uncle! was it for this that I underwent three years’ 
banishment in Martinique ? ’’ 

He watched the three young men, among whom he dreaded to 
meet a rival, with the utmost vigilance, but could discover nothing 
to warrant suspicion. He, however, remarked that Madame 
Dernan, with evident gusto, partook very freely of the champagne. 

At the opera, he thought the ‘“‘ Lac des Fées” interminable. 
But when the curtain rose on the last act, Camilla proposed to 





reception yesterday : would you have had me fling myself into your 
arms like a farmer’s daughter? Such a display of conjugal affec- 
tion would have been ridiculous in the last degree ; my reputation 
would have suffered, and I should never have heard the last of it 
at my club. No well-bred woman embraces her husband in 
public ; a cordial shake of the hand, a-/’anglaise, is all he can 
require before company, even after three years’ absence. You 
have been making a long stay in the other world beyond the 
Atlantic ; but surely that is no reason why it should alter the civil- 
ised manners and customs of this.’? To such arguments what 
could Jules reply ? 

‘* Are you satisfied with your d t?’’ conti- 
nued Madame Dernan, ‘‘I believe you have not been over the 
hotel—have you? ’”’ 

‘* | have discovered that my apartments are too far from yours,” 
answered her husband. 

‘* What of that?’’ rejoined Camilla; “we shall meet often 
enough. Separate apartments and private staircases are so con- 
venient! We can go out and return without disturbing one 
another, and in short be as independent as we like.’”’ 

“« Your room is furnished with exquisite taste. Show me your 
boudoir.” 

‘‘ How antiquated your notions are, my dear Jules! Come 
down into the yard with me. Here—” (having conducted her 
husband to the stables) —‘‘ here is my—boudoir ! ”’ 

‘« What, a stable!’ 

‘Yes; and my dear Frank and Indiana are the two creatures I 
love most in the world—after you; they are both thorough-bred, 
and worth six thousand francs each.’ 

“* You seem fond of horses.’’ 

‘* Love of horsefiesh is fashionable. I shall ride Indiana by and 
by in the Bois de Boulogne, where there is a meeting-to-day ; you 
can follow me in the buggy. I have backed Lord S.’s bay filly by 
Phosphorus out of Lightning for two hundred louis.’’ 

‘¢ Two hundred louis ! ” 

‘* Yes ; I was half a mind at the time I proposed the wager to 
make it three hundred.”’ 

‘* Do you often lose such high stakes ?’” 

‘¢ T have indeed been confoundedly unlucky the last three or 
four meetings. Yesterday I balanced my betting-book, and in the 
last three months I have lost eighteen thousand francs.”’ 

‘¢ And you still persist in this ruinous career ?’’ 

‘* Nay, I have been trying to retrieve myself on *Change.” 

‘¢ What, you gamble also on the stock-market ?”’ 

‘ All lionesses speculate. The stocks have been as unkind to 
me as the race-course ; a sudden fall in consols made me a loser of 
nearly twenty thousand francs.” 

‘* You frighten me! ” 
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‘* Your alarm is groundless, because you know I have a fortune 
of my own. Moreover, my ill-luck cannot last for ever.” 

Madame Dernan led her husband to a small room strewed with 
fencing-foils, masks, and boxing-gloves. ‘‘This is my fencing- 
school,’”? she said; ‘‘ Grisier will arsive at eleven, to cross foils 
-with me.”’ 

* You are learning fencing ? ”’ 

** Not exactly /earning ; I am improving. Try a pass or two. 
T know all the thrusts and parries.” 

“ Why, the exercise is prohibited for men by our judicial courts. 
Do women carry the spirit of contradiction so far as to fight 
duels ?’” 

“« Forgive my leaving you, my dear ; a visitor whom I must see 
has just arrived.”’ 

“« Pray, who may the young gentleman be, Camilla ? ” 

** My stockbroker.”’ 

*¢ Can I not be present at your interview ?”’ 


“« Why should you?—it will only be detaining you from your | 


own affairs. Take this opportunity to attend to them.” 


Jules obeyed; and upon his return two hours after, he met a | 


tall, fair young gentleman at his door. ‘‘ Is that your stockbroker 
who has just left you?” said he to his lady. 

**Can you think I would detain my stockbroker two hours ?— 
The nobleman whom you have met is Count Stypulkowski, a Pole. 
He visits me on charitable business; as lady-patroness, I collect 
subscriptions for his unfortunate and interesting countrymen. We 
give balls for the benefit of the Poles; and twice a year hold a 
fancy-fair, where we sell little articles of our own manufacture at 
high prices, the proceeds being added to the fund subscribed. I | 
remember that at our last fair I sold flowers, and M. De Lancry 
paid me five louis for a bunch of violets.” 

““M. De Lancry doubtless deeply sympathises with unhappy 
Poland?” 

** No; he is a légitimiste.” 

The astonishment of Jules knew no bounds. He eocompenie’ | 
his wife to the Bois de Boulogne, and trembled to see her leap | 
ditches, clear gates, chatter familiarly with innumerable elegant | 
young men of her acquaintance, and lose her two hundred louis 
with the utmost coolness. 

‘* Shall we spend this evening at home?’’ asked he, after 
dinner. 

‘« No, my dear; I am going to Madame Vambert’s. Come with 
me, and taste her punch. I will introduce you to some of our 
fiercest lionesses ; and you will be amused, I promise you.” 

Jules was not amused : nor was he a whit better pleased when, 
upon their return home, his lady informed him that he was to 
breakfast, en garcon, the next day, at a restaurateur’s. 

** With you, Camilla?” he asked. 

**No. Ihave invited half-a-dozen of my inseparables to break- 
fast, and we have arranged that husbands are not to be of the 
party.” 

Again the docile husband obeyed. At three o’clock he returned 
home, when what was his astonishment at finding his lady and her 
fair guests still at table, smoking / 

He could not see all this unmoved, and became painfully consci- 
ous that it would be impossible for him ever to accustom himself 
to his wife’s style of living ; that if Madame Dernan continued to 
pursue her unfeminine career, sooner or later she would take a 
false step, and sacrifice at once her reputation and his happiness 
for ever. He reflected on the best means of leading her from a 
path so fraught with danger. 

Nothing, unfortunately, could be more difficult, so completely 
was his lady given up to her leonine habits. Having, however, 


decided on a line of conduct, he affected to speculate on the 
Exchange, to plunge into a thousand ruinous projects, and finally 
to lose all his fortune. He then announced to his lady that, as a 
first step towards relieving himself, their hotel must be sold; and 
added, “ We cannot remain in Paris. All my debts paid, I shall 
not have left more than four thousand francs” (a hundred and 
sixty pounds) “a-year; so that there is nothing left for us but to 
retire into the country.” 

Madame Dernan at first murmured, out, after a little reflection, 
she reconciled herself to the sudden reverse with much apparent 
philosophy. Her luxuries she gradually renounced ; first her box 
| at the opera went, then her carriage, then her saddle-horses.— 
| ‘* Paris shall never witness my degradation,’”’ she said to her hus- 
| band; “ let us hasten to bury ourselves and our fallen fortunes 
| in the country, a hundred leagues from the capital.’’—‘* We may 
| yet be happy in each other’s love,”” thought Jules, “in a cottage 
| near a wood.” 
| But some misfortunes are not to be borne; there are pleasures 
| that cannot be renounced, and habits so deeply rooted as to be in- 
| 





movement was necessary to her existence—exercise on horseback 
| She could not live without. She struggled against her inclination 
| with a courage and ardour worthy of success ; she tried in despair 
| to find the boasted pleasures of a country life ; and made noble 

efforts to resign herself to a quiet and unruffled existence : but in 
| vain—the lioness could not become a lamb. 

Who can paint her husband’s disappointment and grief when he 
| one day found on his table a hurried note in her handwriting, bid- 
| ding him eternally adieu, without informing him of the direction of 
her flight, or saying a word about her future intentions. A letter 

| discovered among her papers appeared to throw some light on the 
| unhappy step she had taken. It was from a bold and handsome 
| young man, the hero of the little country-town to which M. and 
| Madame Dernan had retired, declaring his passion for the fugitive, 
| and proposing to elope with her to Paris. The country Lovelace 
| had quitted the place the same day as Madame Dernan. Jules 
| hastened to Paris, and arrived a few hours after the young man; 
but the supposed seducer had no companion. 

After innumerable fruitless attempts to discover whither his wife 
had fied, Jules, at the end of six months—during which he had 
bitterly repented his unlucky stratagem—fancied he discovered a 
clue toher in London. To the British metropolis he accordingly 
repaired ; but there, however, he lost all trace of the runaway. 
Having given over all hopes, he was on the point of returning to 
Paris, when he chanced one evening to stroll into Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre. He took but little notice of the performance ; and, ab- 
sorbed in his reflections, he did not observe an amazon enter the 
circle, standing onthe back of a horse. But as the fair equestrian 
urged her steed into full gallop, the sound of her voice attracted 
the forlorn husband’s attention. He watched the dexterous horse- 
woman poise herself on her great toe, while her courser was career- 
ing round the circle at the top of his speed. There was no mis- 
taking her. 

‘* Camilla!” cried Jules, rising, and almost leaping from his 
box into the arena. 

The horse stopped; the lady dismounted, and having thrice 
bowed to the applauding audience, was escorted out of the 
circle. 

Jules hastened to the green-room, and rushed into his wife’s 
arms. ‘* Have I found you at last, runaway! among a troop of 
players ?’’ said he, pressing her to his bosom. 

“Yes,” replied Madame Dernan ; “and I prefer the life of a 








| player to that of a plant ; I prefer standing on horseback to walk- 


eradicable. Madame Dernan required a bustling and active life; 
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ing on foot ; I prefer this active and precarious existence to the 
calm delights that you are doubtless come to offer me.”’ 

‘“No,” rejoined Jules. ‘‘ Quit your stage-finery, and return 
witk me to Paris—to your hotel in the Rue du Helder, your tho- 
rough-bred racers, your steeple-chases, your box at the opera, your 
Polish protégés, and your Havannah cigars. My pretended bank- 
ruptcy was a stratagem ; I have still my five thousand a-year, and 
promise you that you shall be your own mistress from this time 
forth.”’ 

Madame Dernan generously forgave her husband, and hastened 
with him to resume the distinguished rank she still continues to 
hold among the most fashionable Parisian lionesses. 





RAMBLING NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 





A TRIP TO SCOTLAND. 
NO. IV. (CONCLUDED.) 


Tue morning proved most auspicious to our intended excur- 
sion; and after breakfast we crossed the Loch, and began the 
ascent of Ben Lomond. It is by no means difficult, and generally 
not very steep, but in many places wet and boggy ; yet by keeping 
the track we got on very well. I reached about two-thirds of the 
entire height, when I felt so unwell from the effects of my previous 
indisposition, that I found it impossible to proceed ; so, while my 
companion went on I sat down to rest, and enjoy the scene before 
me as much as I eould. 

“> Twas transport to inhale the bright sweet air! 
The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare, 
And roving with his minstrelsy across 
The scented wild weeds and enamelled moss ; 
Earth’s features so harmoniously were link’d, 
She seem’d one great glad form with life instinct, 
That felt heaven's ardent breath, and smiled below 
Its flush of love, with consentaneous glow.” 


Long did I sit and ponder on the glory before me. The beautiful 
lake lay, with its wide expanse of glowing water, basking in the 
light the sun lavished on it; and the islands, having their forms 
smoothed and rounded by the distance, resembled gems set in gold. 
But as my friend mounted to the summit, his extent of vision was 
much greater, and I therefore copy from his note-book. 

‘“* Reaching the top,’’ he says, ‘‘ 3,340 feet above the level of 
the lake, the prospect was sublime. On the east, the rich plains 
of Lothian and Stirlingshire were distinctly spread out to the 
sight ; on the north, piles of mountains, as far as the eye could 
see, ranging along from the eastward, lift their summits in every 
variety of form; among them are included Ben Nevis, Ben 
Lawers, Ben Voirloch, and many others. On the south and west, 
the high ground of Lanarkshire and the vales of Renfrewshire, the 
Clyde, and the Atlantic, are clearly discerned ; and nearer, the 
fine valley of the Forth, Stirling, and all the country between the 
mountain and the Firth, besides several lakes among the hills, 
were easily distinguished. The lake itself, with its islands, and 
Dumbarton Castle overhanging the Clyde, presented a scene of 
surpassing beauty, and alone was worth more than the trouble of 
the ascent. Indeed, it is generally allowed by all who have seen 
Scotland, that though Ben Lomond is not the highest mountain in 
the country, yet, from its peculiar situation, it exceeds them all in 
the magnificence of the views it affurds.”’ 

While waiting for my friend’s return, I several times saw some 
insect scud past me; from the swiftness of the flight, it was no 
easy matter to take one, but having done so, I found that it was 
Chareus graminis, the same that we took from flowers between 
Dunke'd and Blair. Its peculiar habit is to fly about for an hour 





or two in the morning, which, as I before said, it does with great 
rapidity. It is a rare insect in the south, though it was here 
plentiful ; its numbers being doubtless affected by some law regu- 
lating the distribution of animals into particular localities, but of 
the nature of which little is known ;—some insects, for instance, 
being found only within very confined limits, and others, nearly 
related, being spread over a wide geographical range. I also 
noticed that a species of T'abanus, or gad-fly—that torment to 
cattle—was particularly abundant; and a single beetle, Oiceploma 
thoracica, alighted close to me. 

My friend had by this time returned, and together we descended 
to the Rowardinnan inn at the base, where I got what I least 
expected, a bottle of soda-water. I may here remark, that the 
inns, during the whole of our route, we found to be very good, and 
on the whole reasonable in their charges, when we consider that 
their support is derived almost entirely from tourists during the 
summer-months. Dreary must they be in the winter, situated, as 
some of them are, far among mountains, away from other habi- 
tations. ; 

Recrossing the loch, we came again to Inveruglas, and thence 
walked to Tarbet, often looking across the loch to the immensé 
mass we had mounted. It was a scene well calculated to inspire 
thought—of its present grandeur and its past history. 


“If there’s a genius haunts thy peak, 
What tales, white-headed Ben, 
Could he of ancient ages speak, 
That mock the historian’s pen ? 


“ Thy long duration makes our lives 
Seem but so many hours, 
And likens to the bee’s frail hives 
Our most stupendous towers. 


“ Temples and towers thou’st seen begun, 
New creeds—new conquerors sway ; 
And, like their shadows in the sun, 
Thou’st seen them pass away. 
“ Thy stedfast summit, heaven-allied, 
(Unlike life’s little span) 
Looks down, a Mentor, on the pride 
Of perishable man.” CAMPBELL. 


At Tarbet we took the coach, and passing round the end of 
Loch Long, entered the magnificent Glen Croe, second only in 
grandeur to any in Scotland; the finest being Glen Coe. On 
each side the mountain rocks are the most steep and rugged 
imaginable ; some immense masses have fallen to the bottom, 
while others hang as if ready to fall. Down the centre runs a 
considerable brook, near which the road runs, and is carried over 
steep ascents and declivities, often in a zig-zag direction, and re- 
quiring the driver of any vehicle to be very careful. In a marshy 
place, where one of the many little rills that are abundant in such 
districts came down, I spied the beautiful Parnassia palustris 
growing, and expanding its beautiful white blossoms. I could not 
resist the opportunity of possessing, and got the coachman to stop 
while I gathered some of it. We then went on, highly delighted 
with the sublime scene through which we were passing, and about 
six o’clock emerged from the mountains, and stopped at Cairn- 
dow, on the edge of Loch Fyne. Here we crossed, and proceed- 
ing along the border of the loch, presently came in sight of 
Inverary, delightfully situated around the head of a small bay of 
the loch. It was a glorious scene ;-—-on the one hand was the 
loch, calm and beautiful in the light of the setting sun, its surface 
covered with vessels belonging to the herring fishery, whose crews 
were singing or calling to each other as they prepared for their 
nightly toil ; while, on the other, mountains rose immediately from 
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the water’s edge, their fissures filled with fern that waved luxuri- 
antly in the evening breeze. Before us, as I have said, was 
Inverary ; and a little to the right was seen the princely mansion 
of the duke of Argyle, rearing its towers above the woods which 
clothe the steep on which it stands. It was night before we gained 
our resting-place, and after getting some refreshment we were soon 
asleep. 

The town is a regular, well-built place ; one of its chief orna- 
ments being the church, a modern Gothic building, comprising 
two places of worship under one roof—service being performed in 
the one in Gaelic, and the other in English. The inhabitants are 
chiefly supported by the herring-fishery, which produces upwards 
of twenty thousand barrels annually for exportation. The inn 
here is immense, and, with its lights blazing from every window, 
formed a conspicuous object to us, as we came along on the pre- 
ceding evening. We had now only one thing to regret, and that 
was that our time was drawing to a close, and would not serve us 
to visit—where we particularly desired to go—Oban, Staffa, and 
Iona ; but it was impossible to manage it, so we reluctantly turned 
our face homewards. 

A small steamer ferried us to the opposite shore, whence a coach 
took us through a most romantic glen to Loch-Goil head, where, 
after waiting a short time for a steamer which came from 
Glasgow, we were again floating among the mountains. This so- 
called loch is a branch of Loch Long, which is itself but an arm of 
the sea. On each side of us mountains still hemmed us in, till we 
emerged into Loch Long, and then into the Firth of Clyde; and 
passing Greenock, Port Glasgow, and Dumbarton, arrived about 
six o’clock at Glasgow. 

Glasgow is a large, well-built, populous city, everywhere well 
known as the seat of the cotton manufacture in Scotland, which is 
conducted on the most extensive and splendid scale. The city is 
situated on the Clyde, which would formerly only admit ships of 
forty tons; but in 1780 the banks were widened, and the bed 
deepened, and now vessels of four hundred tons load and discharge 
alongside the quay, which extends for a quarter of a mile. In 
addition to the cotton-trade, that connected with the manufacture 
of iron is, from the facilities afforded by the natural position of 
the place, fast rising into great importance, and promises soon to 
rival the cotton business. The city, in its bustle and general 
appearance, reminded me of London, except that the houses, being 
of stone, have a more elegant look. The cathedral, or High-church, 
stands on the highest part of the city, and is considered the most 
perfect specimen of Gothic architecture remaining in Scotland. 
It was commenced in 1123, by John Achaius, bishop of Glasgow, 
rebuilt in 1197, and completed in 1223—1260. The churches of 
St. Enoch, St. Andrew, and St. David, are also fine buildings. 
The other buildings claiming attention are the Royal Exchange, 
Infirmary, Lunatic Asylum, the University, and the Hunterian 
Museum ; which last, built in the Doric style, and founded by the 
celebrated William Hunter, contains a fine collection of books, 
toins, paintings, anatomical preparations, shells, insects, and 
fossils. There are also many other buildings and institutions that 
would repay any one for the time taken to visit them ; but I was 
compelled to abbreviate my stay in Glasgow, and left it without 
seeing much that I wished. 

Nothing would satisfy my friend but going to see the Falls of the 
Clyde, about two miles from Lanark; but as it was now Friday, 
and we were to leave Leith for London early on the morrow, and 
had to traverse the distance between Glasgow and Edinburgh, I 
saw that there would not be time to accomplish the journey to the 
Falls. But my friend was not convinced; so, whilst I took the 
coach for Edinburgh, he took the road to Lanark. That night I 





was at Leith in bed, and asleep, before he made his appearance. 
I then learned that he had obtained a ride only as far as Hamilton, 
whence he had to walk sixteen miles under a scorching sun, on 
a dusty road, before he reached the Fall of Stonebyres. Having 
viewed this, and arrived at Lanark, he learned that the coach for 
Edinburgh was full, and the only chance of his getting there was 
to take a seat in a posting carriage for twenty miles on the road 
and which was to start immediately. He was glad, under the cir- 
cumstances, to get the offer, although at the same time mortified 
that he could not see the other and finer Fall of Corra Linn. 
From the place where the chaise set him down he had to walk 
about fifteen miles; and it was in miserable plight from dust and 
fatigue that he appeared before me. I turned on my pillow, and 
congratulated myself that I had taken my own counsel. 

The whole of the country through which we passed from Dun- 
keld to Glasgow must be an interesting field of study to the geolo- 
gist ; indeed, Glen Tilt, for about ten miles above Blair Athol, was 
the place where Dr. Hutton first made observations on the granitic 
veins there exposed ; and Dr. M‘Culloch has published a detailed 
account of the geology of this district in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Geological Society.’? The botanist will find many rare or local 
plants, particularly ferns; and the naturalist, and lover of nature 
generally, will never have cause to regret a few weeks on Caledo- 
nia’s rugged ground. 

The inhabitants we found to be intelligent and active ; cautious 
and wary till they knew us, and then unbounded in kindness and 
hospitality. Their dwellings, we thought, might be made more 
comfortable, without an increase of materials or means; but 
otherwise we were much impressed in their favour, seeing that, 
however much might be wanting in polish and refinement, there 
was a vein of genuine ore in their character, that it only required 
time and opportunity to work and show its brilliancy. Far re- 
moved until of late years physically, and even now comparatively 
distant, from their more favoured southern brethren, they have 
had to struggle not only with the difficulties incidental to their 
position in this respect, but also with an ungenial clime ; and the 
wonder, I think, should be, that they are what they are. 

Thus I bid adieu to Scotland— 

“For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent. 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And, ch! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile: 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle!” 
Burns. 





THE LEX TALIONIS. 


A SIGNAL instance of the application of this law (or rule, 
called in colloquial English ‘tit for tat,’’) occurred in the year 
1597, in North America; where one Dominique de Gourges, a 
private gentleman of Gascony, hearing that the Spanish settlers of 
Florida had the previous year massacred a rival colony of French- 
men—man, woman, and child—who had been striving to establish 
themselves there, fitted out three ships at his own expense, made a 
descent in Florida, took three forts, and hung up eight hundred 
Spanish officers and soldiers on trees. The Spaniards, in justifi- 
cation of the barbarity which had provoked this severe reprisal, 
said they had put ¢heir victims to death, ‘‘ not as Frenchmen, but 
as Lutherans.’’ The fact was, the colony was composed of refugee 
Huguenots, driven out of their own country by persecution and 
war ;—in leaping out of the frying-pan, they thus got into the fire. 

To make all things square (in his way) Dominique placarded 
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the trees that served to gibbet the Spaniards with inscriptions, 
testifying that he hanged them, ‘‘ not as Spaniards, but as traitors, 
robbers, and assassins.’’? Thus does cruelty provoke more cruelty. 
Our Queen El zabeth was so charmed with the conduct of this 
revengeful Gascon, that she offered him the command of her fleet ; 
but he died soon after. 





HISTORY OF THE POPES.* 
NO. Il. 


In a preceding Number (97) we introduced Professor Ranke’s 
work to our readers, and gave a brief sketch of the early state ot 
the Christian church and of the popedom. We now resume the 
subject, and give a view of the papal power emerging from obscu- 
rity, and rising into a temporal as well as a spiritual dignity. 

After the destruction of the empire of Rome in the person of 
Romulus Momyllus, a.p. 475, the Romans reluctantly acknow- 
ledged the authority of the emperors of the West, and taking 
advantage of disputes on points of doctrine, and irritated by the 
attempt of the Emperor Leo to enforce the destruction of the 
images used in the churches, threw off the yoke a.p. 726. Gre- 
gory II. who was then seated in the papal chair, recommended 
that no new emperor should be chosen, since Divine grace might 
yet find its way to the heart of Leo; and it thus came to pass that 
Italy recognised the authority of no emperor, but the pope, as 
long as he lived, remained at the head of a powerful confederacy ; 
and thus early men’s minds were familiarized with the exercise of 
a temporal power by the head of the church. 

The authority of the church steadily advanced in the western 
states of Europe, upborne by the force of that public opinion on 
which all its real power has ever been founded ; and which, in 
those ages when its ministers, the depositaries of all the learning 
then known, and zealous in the task of proselytism, might be said 
to govern it, gave them a mighty preponderance. This must have 
been felt, when on Christmas-day, in the year 800, three hundred 
and twenty-three years from the abdication of Romulus Momyllus, 
Pope Leo the Third, after the solemnisation of divine worship, 
suddenly appearing, offered the imperial crown to Charlemagne. 
The people exclaimed, ‘‘ Long life and victory to Charles the 
August, crowned by God, our great and peace-restoring Emperor !” 
There was great policy in this alliance of the hierarchy with the 
hero of the age; and although the pope then knelt at the feet of 
the conqueror of kings, his successors forced future emperors to 
bow the knee before them. 

After the death of Charlemagne, the affairs of continental Eu- 
rope fell into much confusion, and in 888 the empire of the Franks, 
which he had founded, came toa close ; and at length the imperial 
crown devolved on Otho, King of Germany, which from his time 
has remained constantly in the possession of the Germans. The 
power of the emperor, who had been accepted by the Lombards 
as their king, began to excite the jealousy of the pope, John XII., 
and he entered into intrigues against him ; but the vicious course 
of his life having impaired his authority, the emperor found him- 
self able to depose the pope, and to support the electiun of a suc- 
cessor, Leo VIII. Some opposition was made at Rome to this 
first shock to papal power; but the dagger of an injured husband 
ended the life of John, and the emperor compelled the people to 
surrender. ‘So long as I or my successors,” said Otho to the 
Romans, ‘‘ shall wield this sword, so long must you reverence 
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your Pope Leo.” Such was the beginning of the protection exer- 
cised by the German emperors over the church at Rome; an 
influence often varying, as the power of pope or emperor has been 
in the ascendant, but never entirely abrogated, and in our own 
days of considerable weight. 

But notwithstanding this, the prudent conduct of Leo and his 
successors greatly increased the papal authority; and after the 
death of Pope Nicholas the Second (a.p. 1061), Alexander the 
Second was elected to the papacy without the influence of the 
imperial court, and was able to maintain his station. The bishops, 
abbots, priests, and deacons, the clergy of the churches in the 
vicinity of Rome, who were named cardinals, resolved in the 
synod, held in the church of St. John, in Lateran, ‘‘ that since 
the sacred chair had been put to sale by laymen in a most oppro- 
brious manner, and many sacred privileges had been suppressed by 
lay influence, the cardinals should always assemble after the de- 
mise of a pope, and, with the assistance of the Chancellor of Lom- 
bardy, and preserving inviolate all the privileges of Henry, king 
of Germany, or any other monarch who might have been crowned 
emperor by a pope in Rome, should proceed immediately to the 
election.”’ The people was asked, ‘‘ Is our choice agreeable to 
you ?” and answered “ It is agreeable to us.” ‘‘ Will you receive 
him ?”—‘‘ We will receive him.” ‘*Do you approve him ?”’— 
** We do approve him.”’ 

Gregory VII., the most remarkable man of his age, succeeded 
Alexander in 1075. Although he thought fit to submit his elec- 
tion to the approval of the emperor, he obtained a signal triimph 
over him, when Henry IV., who resented the pope’s interference 
with what he considered his temporal rights, ventured at the diet 
of Worms to depose the pontiff. The emperor soon found himself 
unable to contend with the papal power, and could only by the 
most ignominious submission obtain a remission of the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against him. For three days and 
three nights the humiliated emperor entreated pardon, standing in 
penitential garments, and with naked feet, before the gates of the 
pontiff’s residence, and at last with difficulty obtained absolution. 

Gregory declared the supremacy of the pope over the whole 
Christian world ; and as the princes of the German empire were 
determinately bent on the degradation of the royal authority, to 
many of them it was not unwelcome that the doctrine should be 
spread abroad, ‘‘ that the Christian world looked only to Christ, 
and since the Lord had departed from before the eyes of men, to 
the right hand of the throne of God, it regarded the successor of 
the first of his witnesses—on whom and on whose testimony, as on 
a rock, the church was founded—as its only paternal and sacred 
head ; that the laws of nations, the dictates of eternal wisdom, 
derived in an especial manner their force, their interpretation, and 
their application, from the vicegerent of Christ, who authorised 
emperors and kings; and that since Jesus named Peter as the 
fundamental rock of his church, the Apostle and his successors 
alone possessed substantial power, eternal as the power of the 
Father, and the might of Jesus Christ, the judge of all the earth.” 

It is evident that such mighty pretensions could not have been 
supported without the aid of public opinion, for temporal authority 
the Popes had none; they had not yet committed the fatal error 
of erecting a principality, and weakening their spiritual authority 
by the warping influences of the intrigues of an Italian prince. 
It is singular enough that the clergy were found in opposition to 
the pope, who was supported by the laity, and finally triumphed ; 
and though Henry IV. drove the pope from Rome, and Henry V. 
took him captive, neither could derive any benefit from his suc- 
cess, and the pope was finally successful. 

Gregory prohibited marriage to the clergy; a measure which, 
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more completely detaching them from all earthly ties, rendered 
them more zealous servants of the church. This measure was at first 
felt as a great grievance, for although the vow of celibacy was com- 
mon to the monastic orders, marriage had, up to this period, been 
usual among the regular parochial clergy. This rendered them 
more ready to take part with the emperors in their contest against 
the encroachments of the papacy on their temporal authority. 

The power of the church was steadily supported through diffi- 
culties which appeared sufficient to overwhe!m it; and Alexander 
III., whilst carrying on what seemed a hopeless struggle with the 
renowned Frederick Barbarossa, who supported a rival to the 
papal chair, could yet compel Henry II., the powerful monarch of 
England, to kneel and receive stripes before the tomb of Becket. 

Innocent III., who succeeded to the papacy in 1198, had the 
good fortune to be acknowledged, even at Constantinople, as su- 
preme head of the Christian church; and in his time, and under 
his patronage, Francis of Assisi and Dominick of Osma, founders 
of the orders of Franciscans and Dominicans, renovated the de- 
caying piety of Christendom, by their voluntary poverty and 
popular preachings; and the same Dominick laid the foundation 
of the Catholic Inquisition. The heresies of the Vallenses and 
Waldenses, for whose suppression the first inquisitorial commis- 
sicn was granted, were subdued or exterminated; and the Em- 
peror, Frederick II.,a man of remarkable talents, but born a 
century, at least, too soon, shared the common fate of reformers 
in times incorrigible, and being condemned by a council of the 
church assembled at Lyons as guilty of a design to extirpate the 
Christian religion, of the most flagitious vices, and of many horrible 
crimes, was declared by Pope Innocent IV., a.p. 1244, to have 
forfeited his crown, and the ban of excommunication was pub- 
lished against him. The Emperor struggled long with unshaken 
fortitude, but at length, deserted by his subjects, and even his own 
son, he died, a prey to chagrin and disappointment. 

This period may be regarded as the acme of papal power. 


The authority of the Bishop of Rome was universal and undis- | 


for our limits do not permit us to pursue at length the interesting 
subject. The future history of the popes is the history of sovereign 
princes; and their varied characters and fortunes, the events of 
the Reformation, the history of the Jesuits, &c. demand a volume, 
such as that of Professor Ranke’s, rather than a notice in a humble 
periodical. 





ORIENTAL CHARACTER. 


TueErE is in the inertness of Oriental character a great impedi- 
ment to commercial development. The habits of the people are 
opposed to activity, and the motives which elsewhere lead to the 
gradual, however slow, accumulation of property, are faint and in- 
sufficient ; for the rights of property are but vaguely recognised, 
and a continuity of effort, in any case whatever, is of very rare 
occurrence. The examples are few in which opulence is reached 
by a continuous dedication of energy and attention to a given end. 
Most of the wealth possessed by the Mussulmans has been the 
result of conquest,—of the power of oppression, or of some for- 
| tuitous and accidental citeumstances. It rarely happens that 
| either agriculture, or manufacture, or commerce, is the source of 
a Mohammedan’s opulence. Slow and careful accumulation is a 
rare virtue in the East. Where fortune visits, her visits are sudden 
and liberal; but as everything is held by a slight and uncertain 
tenure, the possession of one day is succeeded by the poverty of 
the next: and if there be, as there almost universally is, a want 
of those untired exertions by which in Christian nations men so 
frequently amass riches, still more is there a want of that prudence 
and foresight which check the march of destruction. No element 
in the Mussulman character is more opposed to the sound commer- 
cial principle than their indifference to the progress of decay, —their 
unwillingness to repair the ravages of time. Even when alittle atten- 
tion and a little expense would prevent a building or establishment 
from falling into ruin, nothing is done to arrest the march of destruc- 








tion. If an edifice be shaken by an earthquake, it is abandoned,—it 
is seldom or ever raised again on its foundations ; that which is over- 


puted throughout Christendom, and the greatest monarchs could | thrown is never rescued or renovated. A ruined building, like a felled 
not withstand a power elevated by the irresistible force of public oak, remains in the dust for ever. Even in the populous parts of 
opinion, swayed by the church itself, far above their own. But | some of the great cities of Syria, the heaps of ruins which have 


the wheel now began to turn. 


| been left in the pathways by successive earthquakes have not been 


The popes now began to acquire temporal dominion in Italy by | removed. A few hours’ labour would clear the wrecks away, but 
the terrors of religion, as well as by earthly weapons, for the holy | the passengers prefer to clamber up and down the piles of stones 
see, and frequently for their own relatives. That system of | and fragments rather than to displace them. So little disposition 
nepotism, which long continued to disgrace the pontifica‘e, com- | is there to alter or to interfere with what has been, that we found 
menced ; and the popes, more solicitous to establish principalities | the apartments of the Castle of Aleppo in precisely the state in 


for sons and nephews than even to extend the territories of the | which they were abandoned to the conquerors ; the halls strewed , 


church, rapidly lost that imposing dignity of personal character | 


which had hitherto carried them so triumphantly onward ; and | 


hence Philip the Fair, king of France, found himself able within 
sixty years from the death of Frederick II. to brave the thunders 
of the Vatican with impunity; to displace and even imprison 
bishops by his own authority ; to lay taxes upon the estates of the 
clergy ; to burn the papal bulls, and make war on the pontiff 
himself. Overwhelmed by the indignities he had received, Boni- 
face VIII. died of grief and vehement indignation (a.p. 1303) ; 
but Philip easily obtained a pardon for all his offences from his 
successor, Benedict IX. ; and when Clement the Fifth, archbishop 
of Bordeaux, with the consent of the king, ascended the papal 
chair, he continued to reside in France, and chiefly at Avignon : 
his six immediate successors, all of whom were of French descent, 
in this respect followed his example. 

Having now traced the rise of the popedom, from its first exist- 
ence in the persons of the humble bishops of the church in Rome, 
until their successors became temporal sovereigns, we must pause, 





with armour, covered with broken bows, quivers and arrows, in 
tens of thousands, and numberless despatches, with the Sultan’s 
signet, still scattered about the floor. Added to these obstacles, 
and operating in the same direction, the unchangeableness of the 
Mahommedan usages and institutions is an almost invariable im- 
pediment to the development of commercial prosperity. The 
merchant is rarely an honoured being. Those who wield the 
power of the sword and the authority of the book, the warrior and 
the Ulema, are the two really distinguished races of society. All 
productive labour, all usefully employed capital, is regarded as be- 
longing to something mean and secondary. In the ports of Syria 
the presence of Europeans has modified, to some extent, the com- 
mercial usages of the country; but in the towns of the interior, 
in the great depéts, the bazaars represent the same system of 
commerce which existed many hundred years ago. Huge Khans 


receive the foreign merchants who come with caravans from 
remote regions and carry on their trades, both of sale and purchase, 
precisely as it was conducted by their forefathers. 


The bazaars 
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are divided into different regions, such as that of the druggists, of 
spice-men, of the woollen-drapers, of the silk merchants, of the 
traders in cotton goods, the shoemaker, the garment seller, the 
ironmongers, and a variety of cthers. Each generally has a sepa- 
rate street for its particular department, and the sale and purchase 
of goods are carried on with considerable formality. The buyer 
goes to the shop of the seller; is treated to coffee and a pipe, and 
he then discusses the merits and the price of the merchandise in 
which he trades. The bargain is generally of slow arrangement. 
Independently of the bazaars, there are certain days on which 
auctions are held, and all sorts of goods are paraded up and down 
for public sale. But notwithstanding all impediments and diffi- 
culties, wherever repose and peace have allowed the capabilities of 
Syria to develope themselves, production and commerce have 
taken rapid strides. One of the immediate consequences of 
Ibrahim Pacha’s conquest was a sense of security, the establish- 
ment of an improved police, and an immediate extension of 
trading relations, principally due to the presence of Europeans. 
When the policy of peace was interrupted, commercial intercourse 
was deranged ; the amount of imports and exports diminished ; 
the number of merchants from foreign countries sensibly lessened ; 
and the hopes of progressive improvement were all checked and 
disappointed. But both for agriculture and manufactures Syria 
has great capabilities. Were fiscal exactions checked and regu- 
lated, could labour pursue its peaceful vocations, were the apti- 
tudes which the country and its inhabitants present for the deve- 
lopement of industry called into play, the whole face of the lend 
would soon be changed. It appeared to me that there was a great 
disposition to activity among large bodies of the peasantry, and 
much skill among the manufacturing labourers of the towns. 
There would, if properly encouraged, be no want of demand for 
European articles, nor of the means of paying for them; and 
among the articles most required those furnished by British in- 
dustry are particularly prominent. But the articles for which the 
sale would be most likely to extend are such as having undergone 
a process of manufacture as raw materials, lend themselves to 
farther and final manufacture, such as iron, copper and tin plates 
for the making of sundry vessels, threads and yarns of silk, flax, 
woollen and cotton, &c. These and other such would be suited 
by Oriental skill to Oriental tastes better than English ignorance 
of those tastes could possibly fashion them. I noticed a reflux of 
opinion favourable to the manufactures of the country, they 
having already greatly benefited by the import of the half-wrought 
materials to which I have been referring ; for in the finishing of 
most articles the Syrians are not wanting in dexterity or expe- 
rience; they have, like all Orientals, a pretty accurate sense of 
the beauty and arrangement of forms and colours: the patterns 
they work, though not very varied, are generally graceful; their 
dyeing is excellent ; their artisans dexterous and intelligent. They 
use, for the most part, a rude machinery ; but their wages are 
high enough to keep them in tolerable condition; and were some 
of the modernimprovements, such as the Jacquard loom, intro- 
duced, there would be a revival of manufacturing prosperity. 

The commercial probity of most of the Syrian merchants is at 
alow ebb. Contracts are evaded when evasion can safely be prac- 
tised ; and the difficulty of recovering debts is extreme when the 
continuation of transactions is at all interrupted. A long credit 
is generally given to the shopkeeper by the importing merchants, 
but it seldom happens that the amount is paid at the period sti- 
pulated for its discharge. The presence and influence of Euro- 
pean and especially of British merchants, cannot but produce 
habits of greater punctuality and probity. They will also call 
forth the undeveloped and productive energies of the country 


whenever peace and security shall succeed to frequent wars, and 
long-during armed truces, which have brought with them perpe- 
tual disquiet and uncertainty, the frequent interruption of trade 
and communication, of manufacturing and agricultural industry, 
the consequence of the constant drainings of the people and the 
exhaustion of the wealth of the land.—From Dr. Bowring’s 
Report on the Commercial Statistics of Syria. 





LAST HOURS OF NELSON. 


NE son, in the early part of the day, was in high spirits, and 
expressed great pleasure at the prospect of giving a fatal blow to 
the naval power of France and Spain; confident of victory, he 
declared he would not be satisfied with capturing less than twenty 
sail of the line. It is singular that he had often predicted the 21st 
of October would be the day ; ‘‘ it was,’’ he said, ‘‘ the happiest 
day in the year among his family.’’ 

Before the action began, he retired to his cabin, and composed 
that remarkable prayer, which, having been granted in its fullest 
extent, has so much endeared his memory to the British nation :— 

“ May the great God, whom I worship, grant to my country, 
and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious vic- 
tory; and may no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and may 
humanity, after the victory, be the predominant feature in the 
British fleet. For myself, individually, I commit my life to Him 
that made me; and may his blessing alight on my endeavours for 
serving my country faithfully ; to Him I resign myself, and the 
just cause which is intrusted to me to defend. Amen, amen, 
amen.” 

About half-past one, the admiral was standing on the middle of 
the quarter-deck, and had just turned to walk aft, when a musket- 
ball, from the mizen-top of the French ship, struck him on the left 
shoulder, passed through the strap of the epaulette, and grazing 
the collar-bone entered his chest, and lodged in one of the dorsal 
vertebra. The lamented chief fell with his face upon the deck. 
Serjeant-major Secker, of the Royal Marines, and two seamen, 
flew to his assistance, and were raising him up, when Captain 
Hardy, who was on the larboard side, turned round, and saw that 
the admiral was wounded. In answer to the anxious inquiries of 
the captain, the gallant chief replied, ‘‘ They have done for me at 
last, Hardy.”” ‘I hope not,’’ said Hardy. ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered 
the dying hero, ‘‘my back-bone is shot through.”” From the 
situation whence the shot was fired, Dr. Beattie calculates the 
distance to have been about fifteen yards; the mizen-top of the 
Redoubtable being just abaft, and below the Victory’s mainyard. 
The spot where he fell is now marked with a dark piece of wood, 
about an inch square, inlaid in the deck. 

While the attendants conveyed the wounded admiral to the 
cockpit, the hero was still mindful of the great duty he had to per- 
| form, and not regardless of minor cares, even in the agonies of 
| death. As he passed the gun-room, he saw that the tiller-ropes, 
which had been shot away early in the action, were not replaced, 
and commanded that it should be instantly done; and having 
delivered this order, he covered his face with his pocket-handker- 
chief, that he might not be noticed by his crew. The cockpit was 





fast filling with the dead and the dying. Lieutenant Ram and 
| Mr. Whipple, the captain’s clerk, had just expired, when the sur- 
| geon, turning from them, was called to the admiral. Mr. Burke 
| and Dr. Beatty received the feeble fainting frame of their beloved 
chief from the arms of those who had conveyed him to the cock- 
| pit, and placed him in one of the midshipmen’s berths. The 
admiral observed to the doctor, ‘‘ You can do nothing for me—I 
have but a short time to live—my back-bone is shot through.’ 
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The surgeon soon discovered that the hero was indeed mortally 
wounded ; but, except from the captain and one or two surround- 
ing friends, cautiously concealed the mournful secret until the day 
was decided. 

Nelson, now in the agonies of death, constantly and impatiently 
called for Hardy; but it was long before the captain could quit 
the deck, the duty of the commander-in-chief, during the action, 
having devolved upon him by the rules of the service. At length 
Hardy came, and Nelson inquired how the day went ? 

“ Very well, my lord,’’ replied the captain; ‘‘we have got 
twelve or fourteen of the enemy’s ships in our possession ; but 
their van has tacked, and shows an intention of bearing down on 
the Victory ; I have therefore called two or three of our best ships 
about us, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” 

The symptoms of approaching dissolution crept on with resist- 
less power, as the hero lay surrounded by many brave officers and 
men, similarly situated. The surgeon could do no more, and 
quitted him to afford his professional aid to less desperate 
cases. 

In fifty minutes after his first visit to the cockpit, Hardy re- 
turned, and congratulated the admiral on the capture of fourteen 
or fifteen sail of the line. 

“‘ That is well,’’ said Nelson, “ but I bargained for twenty ; 
and then he earnestly exclaimed, ‘‘ Anchor, Hardy, anchor ! ’’ 

To this Hardy replied, ‘‘ I suppose, my lord, Admiral Colling- 
wood will now take upon himself the direction of affairs ?”’ 

‘* Not while I live, I hope,’’ said Nelson, as he ineffectually 
endeavoured to raise himself from his bed; ‘‘no, Hardy, do you 
anchor.”’ 

“ Shall I make the signal, sir?’’ said Hardy. 

“¢ Yes,’’ answered Nelson ; “ for if I live, I will anchor.” 

Shortly after this interesting dialogue, the captain returned to 
the quarter-deck ; and Nelson, with his last breath, thanked God 
ne had done his duty, and expired in the cockpit of the Victory, at 
thirty-five minutes past four o’clock in the afternoon.—Brenton’s 
Naval History. 


” 





AN EAST-INDIAN “ GRIFFIN.” 

“‘GriFFin,” or more familiarly “ a griff,” is an Anglo-Indian 
cant-term, applied to all new-comers whose lot has been cast in 
the ‘gorgeous East.’? Whether the appellation has any con- 
nexion with the fabulous compound, the gryps or gryphon of 
armorial blazoning, is a point on which I feel myself incompetent 
to decide. A griffin is the Johnny Newcome of the East—one 
whose European manners and ideas stand out in ludicrous relief, 
when hontrasted with those so essentially different in most respects 
which appertain to the new country of his sojourn. The ordinary 
period of griffinhood is a year, by which time the novus homo, if 
apt, is supposed to have acquired a sufficient familiarity with the 
language, habits, customs, and manners of the country, both 
Anglo-Indian and native, so as to preclude his making himself 
supremely ridiculous by blundering gaucheries, and the indiscri- 
minate application of English standards to states of things to which 
those rules are not always exactly adapted. At the termination of 
this period our griffin, if he has made the most of his time, becomes 
entitled to associate on pretty equal terms with those sun-dried 
specimens of suffering humanity familiarly called the ‘“ old hands,’’ 
—subs of fifteen years’ standing, gray-headed captains, and super- 
annuated majors—critics profound in the merits of a curry, or the 
quality of a batch of Hodgson’s pale ale. He now ceases to be 
the but of his regiment, and persecutes, in his turn, with the zeal 
of a convert, all novices not blessed with his modicum of local 
experience.—A siatic Journal. 
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VERSES 


Made by Cuipioce TitcHBowrne, of himself in the Tower, the Night before he 
suffered Death: who was executed in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, for Treason, 1586. 


The affecting story of Chidiock Titchbourne is ded by Mr. Disraeli, in 
his “ Curiosities of Literature.” Titchbourne was a young catholic of aucient 
family and good estate, who was drawn into the conspiracy against Queen 
Elizabeth, almost solely from the friendship he bore Babington, its chief agente 
The verses here given ‘‘ echo the feelings of Chidiock Titchbourne, who 
perished with all the blossoms of life and genius about him, in the May-time 
of his existence.”} 





My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 
And all my goodes is but vain hope of gain. 
The day is fled—and yet I saw no sun, 
And now [ live—and now my life is done ! 


My spring is past—and yet it hath not sprung; 
The fruit is dead—and yet the leaves are green; 
My youth is past—and yet I am but young; 
I saw the world—and yet I was not seen: 
My thread is cut—and yet it is not spun ; 
And now I live—and now my life is done! 


T sought for death, and found it in the wombe ; 
I leokt for life, and yet it was a shade ; 

I trode the ground, and knew it was my tombe; 
And now I dye, and now I am but made. 

The glass is full—and yet my glass is run; 

And now I live—and now my life is done ! 





BAD BEER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Also the bere, that came hither for my Lord Lizle, is suche as no man may 
drynk for the most part. I have assayde the most part of it, and the tresorer 
and the clerk controller the rest ; and as moche as may be dronken is delyvered 
to the shippes, and the rest I shall send agayne to Londcn, for Heron is 
servaunt, that hathe the delyverie of it here, saith that the brewers be bounde 
to take as moche as is unable stuf. I know not what the kyng payeth, but I 
assure your lordshippes moch of it is as small as peny ale, and as sowre as a 
crab. I dout not your lordshippes woll see the brewers punysshed.—Leétter of 
Lord Thomas Howard, High-Admiral of Henry the Eighth. 


LACONICS, 
Sin is a black foil, but it setteth off the jewellery of Heaven. 
Happiness is a roadside flower, growing in the highways of Usefulness ;— 
plucked, it shall wither in thy hand: passed by, it is fragrance to thy spirit. 
A letter timely writ is a rivet to the chain of affection. 
Love is that native poetry springing up indigenous to mind ; 
The heart’s own country music, thrilling in all its chords; 
The story without an end, that angels throng to hear ; 
The word, the King of Words, carved in Jehovah's heart. 


DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
{ saw him after many days, when the time of his release was come, 
And I longed for a congregated world to behold that dying saint. 
As the aloe is green and well liking, "till the last best summer of its age, 
And then hangeth out its golden bells, to mingle glory with corruption; 
As a meteor travelleth in splendour, but bursteth in dazzling light : 
Such was the end of the Righteous ; his death was the sun at his setting. 

M. F. Tupper. 
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